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3,000 march for education 


Some 3,000 union members, 
students and parents marched in 
Sacramento Saturday in what 
union representatives and legis- 
lators told them must be only 
the beginning of a drive to res- 
cue education from state and 
federal budget-cutters. 


The main speaker at a rally 
on the capitol steps, following 
labor's March for Education, was 
State Senate Majority Leader 
Georze Moescone. He told the 
demonstrators that progressive 
legislators would restore funds 
which Governor Reagan wished 
to slash away from education. 

“But it’s up to you to make it 
political suicide for the govern- 
or to blue pencil any of those 
items,” he urged. 

Show-stealer at the rally was 
Maxine Wolpinsky, AFSCME in- 
ternational representative. 

She got a standing ovation 
when she recited the record of 
low wages, layoffs and hiring 


freezes for women workers at the 
University of California under 


failure to pay state income tax 
this year: 


“We call him the greatest 
sponger of all.” 

The women workers are 
through moakine sacrifices 
she said, adding that while Rea- 
gan says he can’t find the money 
for education “he has plenty of 
friends who have money.” 


“Let him pinch his friends for 
awhile and leave us alone,” she 
said. 

The march and rally was spon- 
sored by the California Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFSCME, Serv- 
ice Employees and Transport 


Workers and had endorsement of : > 


the California Labor Federation, 
State Building Trades Council, 
every major local labor central 
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UNION members marched in Sacramento Saturday in a demonstration against pennypinching by 
Nixon and Reagan administrations, weakening education. Helping carry the banner at the head 
of 3,000 unionists, students and parents was California Labor Federation President Albin J. Gruhn, 
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The main event in Sacramento 
this week remained labor’s bill 
to outlaw professional strike- 
breaking on which Assembly ac- 
tion was expected within days. 

The California Labor Federa- 
tion urged unions and union 
members to write their Assem- 
blymen urging a yes vote on the 
measure, Assembly Bill 490. 

AB 490, by Democratic Assem- 
blyman David Roberti of Los 
Angeles is the first anti-profes- 
sional scab bill to get out of a 
legislative committee in 10 years 
of trying by organized labor. 

Approved and sent to the floor 
by the Assembly Labor Relations 
Committee over objections by the 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the California 
Conterence of Employers, it 
would forbid hiring during 


Racket law vs. 


(Editorial page 7) 

Two labor representatives face 
sentencing in a Phoenix, Arizo- 
na, federal court next Monday 
in a case which observers sus- 
pected could be the start of a 
Nixon administration drive to 
use antiracketeering laws to 
crack down on unions. 

Convicted on two counts each 
of violating the Hobbs Act — a 
measure passed to control org- 


anized crime — were AFL-CIO 
Field Representative Theodore 
Caldes and former President 


Wellaine M. Lowery of Laundry 
Workers Local 369 in Phoenix. 
Each could be sentenced to as 
much as 40 yeors in federal pri- 
son. 

Five FBI agents testified to 
trailing the two and a third man 
whom the federal cops said, they 
made no attempt to identify, 
while the three followed a non- 
union laundry truck. 

A small amount of laundry de- 


livered to a nursing home was 
damaged by dye, the G-men said, 
and they said they found the 


same kind of dye in Caldes’ car. 

Actual damage was reported 
at around $10, Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Workers International 
President Russell R. Crowell 
said here. 

The law makes it a felony to 
use physical violence to extort 


a labor dispute of any person 
who has repeatedly offered to 
work as a strike breaker. 

Unionists noted that such a 
law would have prevented hiring 
of professional scabs in the now 
three and one-half year old 
Hearst Los Angeles Herald-Ex- 
aminer strike lockout. 

In another legislative develop- 
ment, AB 1547, which would have 
extended to men workers special 
wage, hours and working condi- 
tions protections now given to 
women and minors, was taken 
off calendar. 

The action, apparently indicat- 
ing active opposition to the 
measure, was seen as a setback in 
the battle to retain such protec- 
tions against the trend of nulli- 
fying them under the guise of 
“equal rights.” 


2 unionists 


something of value — usually 
money or gifts to individuals. In 
the Phoenix case, government 
attorneys interpreted the alleged 
dye incident as violence to extort 
a union agreement — the “some- 
thing of value” in the case. 

Attorney Albert J. Woll, ob- 
serving the trial for the AFL-CIO 
was quoted as saying conviction 
involving a management - labor 
dispue, under the anti-racket- 
eering law was “unique.” 

“This extension of the Hobbs 
Act goes beyond the intent of 
Congress,” he charged. 

A Phoenix labor’ attorney 
warned that the precedent set in 
the case could make it a federal 
crime for a union negotiator to 
make a threatening gesture at a 
company representative. 

In his closing trial argument, 
defense attorney Marvin John- 
son pinpointed the FBI’s admit 
ted lack of interest in the third 
occupant of the unionists’ car as 
indicating that: 

“If the feds are after 
they're going to get vou.” 

A federal jury of 11 elderly 
persons and one younger wom- 
an spent an hour in deciding the 
guilty verdict. 

It will be appealed,. Johnson 
and the other defense attorney, 
Michael Benchoff, promised 


you, 


rive for anti-scab bill urged Sutter in 


AB 1547, by Los Angeies 
Democratic Assemblyman Alan 
Sieroty, would have extended 


minimum wages and all other 
protections now covering women 
to all workers. 

A more limited measure, AB 
30 by Los Angeles Democratic 
Assemblyman Charles Warren, to 
extend minimum wage coverage 
to men, got Ways & Means Com- 
mittee approval and reached the 
Assembly Floor. 

AB 592, which would protect 
motorists from arbitrary auto in- 
surance cancellation or premium 
beosts by making Department of 
Motor Vehicles driver-auto data 
confidential, meanwhile was re- 
referred to committee after 
reaching the Assembly floor. 


Contests due for 
most offices in 
Carpenters 1622 


Nominations in Hayward Car- 
penters Local 1622 last week 
guaranteed contests for most of- 
fices at the union election June 
19. 

There will be competition for 
president, vice president, finan- 
cial secretary, business agent, 
trustee and warden. 

Contesting for president are 
the incumbant, John Davis, and 
Chester Linn, a former trustee, 
while Frank Galgowski and Fred 
Loomis are competing for vice 
president. 

Incumbent Financial Secretary 
Delbert Bardwell is opposed by 
Neble Whitfield. 

Running for three business 
agent positions are Paul Shelton, 
Luther Currie and Elmer Borge, 
the incumbents, and Walter Wil- 
liams, Garland Smith, Albert 
Goheen and Roy Fouche 

Candidates for three seats on 
the board of trustees are Jewel 
Ashley, an incumbent, and Jim 
Minton, Al Wasolowski and Jo- 
Vigil Rudy Wood, Melvin 
Jones and Emmett Fox are 
peting for warden. 

Nominated unopposed 
Charles Black, for recor 
retary; Willes Voss, for tre 
and incumbent Conductor 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


council win; 


labor-Democratic drive 


COPE-endorsed John Sutter ousted an incumbent city council- 
man at the Oakland election Tuesday and the voters accepted 


labor’s recommendations on two 


which COPE had taken a position 


Sutter defeated Councilman 


at large 


of the four ballot propositions’on 


Harvey C. Binns, 37,355 


votes to 34,990, in a runoff forced after Binns had led the field in 


the April 20 election but failed 
of a majority. 

Ellison W. Brown, COPE’s oth- 
er candidate, lost by 36,925 to 
32,220 for board of education in 
another runoff against David S. 
Tucker. 

Sutter’s election was the first 
in more than 20 years of a labor- 
backed candidate for city coun- 
cil, for which all candidates run 
citywide, contrasted to COPE 
candidates’ year-after-year suc- 
cess in legislative and Congres- 
sional district races. 

It followed a labor-Democratic 
campaign for the whole COPE- 
backed slate. Hundreds of COPE 
volunteers worked in the final 
campaign weeks—more than had 
turned out in years, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx told the Central Labor 
Council. 

Binns had tried to compare 
Sutter to Berkeley radicals, but 
Sutter’s campaign against the 
downtown - oriented incumbent 
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CLC meetings off 


The Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council this week 
cancelled its meetings sched- 
uled for next Monday, May 24 
and the following Monday, 
May 31. Next Monday’s meet- 
ing conflicts with state labor’s 
Sacramento legislative meet- 
ing and May 31 is the Memor- 
ial Day holiday. The Labor 
Council gave its executive 
committee full power to act 
until the next council meeting, 
Monday, June 7. 


Birges must pay BIC $1,027 


John 
tractor 
County 


Birges, the Clovis con- 
who had the Alameda 
Building Trades Council 
in and out of court during last 
year, has been ordered to pay 
the BTC $1,027.60 in damages 


Oakland Municipal Judge 
Jacqueline Taber’s judgment 
was based on the fact that two 
preliminary anti-picketing ord- 
inances obtained by Birges 
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6, correspondents columns 


pages 4 and 5. 


against the BTC had then been 
thrown out of court. 

BTC Attorney Stewart Wein- 
berg, who secured the judg- 
ment, noted that such failure of 
an injunction is grounds for 
damages. 

Ot the 
allotted 


amount, 
$400 as 


Judge Taber 
payment for 
damage to the council’s good 
name through the injunctions, 
BIC Business Representative La- 
mar Childers told the counci! 


Birges’ differences with 
BTC arose over his rb 
san Leandra) Tony I 
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How to Buy 


Health insurance via mail order 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Laber Journal Consumer Expert 


Moderate income families- 
frightened by the sharp rise in 
medical and hospital costs have 
beeome the target of an increas- 
ing barrage of newspaper and 
radio advertising for mai] order 
health insurance policies. 

In fact, letters asking for eva- 
luations of such policies have be- 
come the leading reader inquiry 
that we get. Such pleas for assist- 
ance’ come from both retired 
people whose group insurance 
has run out, and younger fami- 
lies worried about rising costs in 
comparison to present coverage. 

MEDICAL COSTS in general, 
but excluding medicines, have 
gone up 85 per cent in a little 
over ten years. The runaway 
costs of hospital care are espe- 
cially terrifying. Hospital charges 
have gone up 200 per cent in that 
period and 44 per cent in the past 
four years. More increases are 
coming. 

Various regional Blue Cross 
plans have filed for rate hikes 
this year of 16 to 46 per cent. 


So you can see why an increas- 
ing number of mail order sellers 
have jumped into the health in- 
surance business with what seem 
like low-priced policies. Unfor- 
tunately, there are not many 
places where you can get an eva- 
luation of a policy. You may be 
able to get some information 
about the company’s reputation 
from your local Better Business 
Bureau but not an evaluation of 
the policy itself. 

State insurance departments 
ed can tell if company is licensed 
in your state, which can be some 
help later if there is actually a 
subsequent breach of the con- 
tract. But this is not much help 
in choosing a policy because the 
actual contracts may be more 
specific than the ads. 

Nor can we evaluate specific 
policies because of the multipli- 
city of them, and the meager in- 
formation that readers forward 
when they ask for help. 

ACTUALLY the meager infor- 
mation provided is not the fault 
of the readers as much as of the 
insurance companies and the 
newspapers and radio stations 


Getting Your M 


oney’s Worth 


As originally proposed, a fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety stand- 
ard for trucks and buses with air 
brakes would have prescribed 
maximum allowable’ stopping 
distances from 60 miles per hour 
on both wet and dry pavement. 

But the standard, to take ef- 
fect in 1973, says nothing about 
stopping distance from 60 m.p.h. 
on wet pavement. 

Why was that key element 
dropped from the standards? The 
reason, says Consumer Reports 
magazine, is that several manu- 
facturers commented that “there 
are no test facilities on which the 
60-m.p.h. stop on a wet surface 
can be safely conducted.” 

Think about that the next time 
you’re driving in the rain down 
a turnpike at 60 m.p.h. with a big 
tractor-trailer tailgating you. 

ANYONE WHO has ever ended 
up with blistered hands after 
barbering a hedge with hand 
shears knows why electric hedge 
trimmers are a favorite outdoor 


power tool. 

After testing 16 models for a 
May-issue ratin report, Con- 
sumer Reports agazine says 
that while they’re nay, electric 
hedge trimmers are aiso poten- 
tially dangerous tools. and some 


safety rules should be followed. 

It strongly advises against us- 
ing electric clippers in the rain 
or when the hedge or the ground 
is wet and recommends the wear- 
ing of rubber-soled shoes, even 
on dry ground. 


To further reduce electric 
shock hazards, the consumer 
publication says you should al- 
ways use a properly grounded 
three-prong outlet and a three- 
wire extension cord for any mod- 
el that isn’t double-insulated or 
battery-powered. 


Other common-sense safety 
measures suggested by Consumer 
Reports are: 

@ Always make sure the trim- 
mer switch is in the “off” posi- 
tion before starting a hookup. 
And always plug the extension 
into the outlet before plugging 
the trimmer into the extension. 
Knot the extension cord to the 
short cord before plugging the 
two together, or use the cord 
lock that comes with some of the 
units. 

@ Keep the power cord clear of 
the cutter, lest you accidentally 
sever the cord. Try running the 
cord over your shoulder and 
diagonally down your back with 
a leop tucked under your belt in 
back or at the side. 

e Ho'd the trimmer with both 
hands whenever possible. Don’t 
reach over moving blades to pick 
up clippings or use your fingers 
to feed material into the blades. 

e Should the trimmer jam, 


turn off the machine and unplug Con 


it from the extension cord before 
trying to unjam it. 

e@ Check the cord periodically 
for cuts, cracks or breaks in the 
insulation. Make repairs with 
electrical tape or replace the 
cord. 


Effective 


Name 
Old Address 


New Address. 


CUT OUT AND MAIlt TO: 


| AM MOVING 


I am moving to a new address. 
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which carry this advertising. The 
ads give little information about 
the limitations, and the contracts 
themselves are hard to under- 
stand. 


Many ef these mail order in- 
surance companies are merely 
advertising promoters who in 
turn re-insure your policy with 
other larger insurance compan- 
ies. One mail order insurance 
company president asked me if 
I would recommend his policy. 
I asked how it was different 
from all the other policies pay- 
ing benefits of $100 a week for 
the same premium cest. “It isn’t,” 
he said frankly. 

The real problem is rejection 
of claims on the basis of “pre- 
existing conditions.” Some mail 
order sellers will enrol] you with 
no medical exam. But one o* the 
largest such sellers then does its 
underwriting on the claims; can- 
celling after the claims come in, 
to make up for the initial non- 
selectivity. 

The loophole in many of the 
mail order health insurance con- 
tracts is this provision: “No 
claim or loss incurred after two 


years from the date of this policy 
shall be reduced or denied on the 
ground that a disease or physical 
condition not excluded from cov- 
erage by name or specific des- 
cription effective on the date of 
loss had existed prior to the ef- 
fective date of coverage of this 
policy.” 

Now that sounds like a help 
ful, beneficial provision. But note 
that phrase “after two years.” 


The St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau points out that trans- 
lated into simple English, this 
paragraph means that there is a 
two-year waiting period for cov- 
erage on any disease or physical 
condition that existed prior to 
the effective date of the policy. 

Since almost anything can be 
considered a previous illness ex- 
cept an accident, there are few 
diseases or conditions which do 
not exist before hospitalization 
may be required, even though 
they had not been previously 
treated or diagnosed. 

THERE IS no doubt that state 
insurance departments and the 
Federal Trade Commission 


should require more information 
in ads about the potential can- 
cellations, or even forbid such 
blanket two-year provisions for 
pre-existing conditions. 

The only ultimate solution to 
the problems of booming health 
care costs is national health in- 
surance combined with programs 
to restrain rising costs. Mean- 
while, it is best for retirees to see 
if they can get into Blue Cross 
“65” plans. 

Younger families who already 
have Blue Cross or other group 
hospital insurance may not need 
additional insurance. 

If you feel your coverage is too 
limited, many Blue Cross plans 
will provide supplementary cov- 
erage at a moderate extra cost. 

That “$100 a week” or “$400 a 
month” is not as useiul as it 
sounds in an era when costs of 
hospital care are approaching 
$100 a day in many large cities. 

And by no means sign up for 
any mail order health insurance 
without first getting a copy of 
the policy and studying it to fie- 
ure out the limitations. 

(Copyright 1971) 


Public likes National Health Security idea 


The concept of National Health 
Security has the approval of the 
public by a 55 to 30 per cent 
margin, pollster Louis Harris re- 
ported. 

The Harris Poll showed that 
much favorable response to legis- 
lation for “a comprehensive 
health insurance program which 
would combine federal govern- 
ment, employer and empleye 
contributions imto one health in- 
surance system.” 

The National Health Security 
Act is the only legislation or pro- 
posal which fits that descrip- 
tion. 

Introduced by Massachusetts 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
California Representative James 
C. Corman, Michigan Represen- 
tative Martha W. Griffiths, all 
liberal Democrats, and such 
Republicans as Senators William 
Saxbe of Ohio and John Sher- 
man Cooper of Kentucky, the 
National Health Security Act has 
strong labor endorsement. 

In contrast, President Nixon’s 
proposal on health care has so 
many exemptions, limitations 
and deductibles that it reads 
like ‘‘a what’s what of a hospital 
bill,’ AFL-CIO Social Security 
Director Bert Seidman told that 
American Association of Ortho- 
tists in New Orleans. 

Nixon’s proposal to require em- 
ployers to purchase health in- 
surance for the employes from 
private firms is deficient, Seid- 
man Said, because: 

@ The health insurance poli- 
cies would cost the employer 
more than the Health Security 
tax. 

@ The coverage would not be 
as comprehensive as National 
Health Security. 

e@ There is no cost control on 
the administrative expenses of 
insurance companies, 

@ There are no quality or ef- 
ficiency incentives. 

The Harris poll also reports 
highly favorable public response 
to two integral parts of the 
Health Security Act — establish- 
ment of neighborhood health 
centers for one-stop complete 
family medical care and encour- 
agement of group practice. 

Neighborhood health centers 
were favored 77 to 17 per cent. 
Group practice drew a response 
of 74 per cent favorable to only 
15 per cent negative. 

The Nixon program calls for 
“health maintenance organiza- 
tions” which might undertake 
such steps as yearly checkups 
and medical care. 

It is far more limited than the 
Health Security bills “cormpre- 


hensive health service organiza- 
tions,” which would provide com- 
plete care under one roof. 


National Health Security pro- 
vides strong financial] incentives 
for development of group prac- 
tices. 


This is in line with the Harris 
survey report that “one of the 
most common complaints people 
have is that they have to go to 
many different sources to obtain 
different aspects of health care.” 

The poll reported 48 per cent 
of those surveyed had some wer- 
ries they might not be able to 
choose their own physician un- 
der a federal health care system. 

Health Security allows freedom 
of choice by the patient. 

Those surveyed thought group 
practice would enable doctors to 
treat more patients and was an 
answer to the doctor shortage. 

The Harris survey showed that 
families would be willing to pay 
$208 per family to receive com- 
prehensive coverage. Health Se- 
curity would cost only 1 per cent 
of the first $15,000 of income — 
or a maximum of $150 a year. 

While 84 per cent of the na- 
tion’s families report they are 
covered by some form of health 
insurance, the Harris survey re- 
vealed a substantial 33 per cent 
thought they would not be ade- 
quately protected in the event of 
a major illness. 

Other common complaints on 
present health care were: Pre- 
Scription drugs are too expensive; 
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not enough doctors; not sure 
what insurance covers: middle 
income people don’t get proper 
health care; it’s hard to get a 
specialist, and many operations 
are unnecssary. 

Seidman called Nixon’s de- 
pendence on private insurance 
“piecemeal approach aimed at 
solving only one problem: sick- 
ness insurance.” Private insur- 
ance Seidman called “inade- 
quate” and “fragmented.” 

Private insurance, he charged 
is interested “only in higher pre- 
miums, not in better health.” 

“Just providing a national in- 
surance policy is not enough.” 
The trade union movement puts 
the emphasis on “health,” Seid- 
man said. 

He explained that National 
Health Security would ‘redirect 
the present piecemeal expendi- 
tures in a planned, orderly fash- 
icon to provide a dollar’s worth 
of health care for every dollar 
spent.” 


Council delegate 


Susan Ker of University of Ca- 
lifornia Nen-Academic Employ- 
ees Local 1695 was seated as a 
delegate by the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council iast week. 
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Nixon asks cheaper wage for teenagers 


The Nixon administration tied 
a cheaper wage for teenagers 
and farm workers to its approval 
of a $2 per hour federal mini- 
mum wage — which it wants to 
delay until 1974. And it asked no 
extension to workers not now 
covered. 

Labor has demanded that the 
minimum be raised to at least 
$2 now. 

The administration has been 
surveying the possibility of a 
lower minimum for young people 
for several years against strong 
opposition by organized labor. 

The administration’s stand, 
placed before a House Labor sub- 
committee by Secretary of Labor 
James D. Hodgson, was for hold- 
ing the wage minimum for teen- 
agers at the present $1.60. 

He conceded there was “some 
risk” that a cheaper teenage 
rate might reduce job opportuni- 
ties for adults. 

He called for an increase to 
$1.80 next January and another 
raise to $2 delayed until January, 
1974 for others. 

The administration, in oppos- 
ing extension to uncovered 
groups, is particularly anxious 
that state and local government 
employes not be covered, he said. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany described the Administra- 
tion’s minimum wage position as 
“replaying an old record we've 
heard many times” on the hard- 
ship to business of increasing the 
wage floor. 

The AFL-CIO earlier had testi- 
fied for an immediate increase in 
the $1.60 wage floor to “at least 
$2 an hour,” coupled with ex- 
panded coverage and full wage 
parity for farm workers, whose 
minimum pay is now frozen 30 
cents an hour below other work- 
ers. 

The Administration proposed 
to widen the gap to 40 cents an 
hour. Under its plan, the farm 
minimum would rise from the 
present $1.30 to $1.45 when other 


workers went up to $1.80. And 
when the $2 level was achieved 
in 1974, the farm minimum 
would be frozen at $1.60 an hour. 

Proposals to lower or abolish 
the minimum wage for teenagers 
have repeatedly been made by 
employer groups. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller told the sub- 
committee that this would result 
in displacement of heads of fam- 


ilies and allow “unscrupulous 
employers” to profit by paying 
lower wages. : 

The Administration asked that 


the minimum for 16 and 17-year- } 


olds in covered employment and 
for full time students under 20 
be kept at $1.60. 

The $1.60 level would also ap- 
ply to 18 and 19-year-olds for the 


first six months of their first « 


job. 


States sneed apr7oval 


of vote for 18- 


With the California Legislature 
among the earliest to act, more 
than half of the states have rati- 
fied a labor-supported amend- 
ment to the United States Con- 
Stitution to give 18 year olds the 
vote in all elections. 


A spurt of six ratifications in 
late April and in May brought 
the total ratifying the amend- 
ment to 26. When another 12 
states approve, the amendment 
will become law. 

Despite some signs of increased 
conservative opposition, no Legis- 
lature has rejected the amend- 
ment although some have ad- 
journed without action this year. 

Federal law already gives 18 
year-olds the right to vote in U.S. 
elections — for Congressman, 
Senator and President. 

However, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that state laws govern 
eligibility for state and local 
elections, thus requiring a con- 
stitutional amendment to assure 
nationwide uniformity. 

Congress sent the amendment 
to the states for ratification in 
late March after a 94-0 vote in 
the Senate and 400-19 approval 
in the House. 


FRED M. GLADDEN 
FOR BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE 
CARPENTERS LOCAL UNIONS 1473, 1158 AND 194 


(LOCAL ELECTIONS IN JUNE) 


Twenty-nine year member of Local 194, served as Presi- 
dent for 17 years and has also served as Vice President 
and Trustee. Delegate to District Council for more than 


20 years. 


EXPERIENCE - ABILITY - INTEGRITY 


year-olds 


The latest group of state legis- 
latcres to vote ratification was 
Colerado, Pennsylvania, Texas 
South Carolina, West Virginia 
and New Jersey. 

Earlier ratifications had come 
from Alaska, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Tennessee. 
Vermont and Washington. 

State AFL-CIO central bodies 
have been actively supporting 
the ratification drive and the na- 
tional labor movement has long 
endorsed an 18-year voting age. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil termed it “impractical to have 
one age standard for voting for 
federal office and another for 
state office. 

The council stressed, “we be- 
lieve that 18-year-olds should 
have the vote.” 

Of the Legislatures which have 
not yet ratified the amendment, 
fewer than the required 12 are 
still in regular session. 

But several which have ad- 
journed are expected to be called 
into special session later this 
year so the possibility of com- 
pleting ratification during 1971 
Still exists. 

Even if the drive should fall 
short this year, there is a good 
chance that ratification by 38 
States can be achieved early in 
1972, well before Election Day. 


Steel incentive pay 


Agreement with the Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel Corporation in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, comp- 
leted the Steelworkers’ talks on 
incentive pay with the 11 major 


f steel producers. An arbitration 


panel in 1968 ordered manage- 
ment to provide incentive pay 
for some 400,000. 


PHONE WORKERS protest Pacific Telephone’s firing of two em- 


ployes and suspension of three others. The spontaneous demon- 
stration at phone company’s office at 1587 Franklin Street, 
Oakland, followed similar protests in Berkeley. Communications 
Workers Local 9415 meanwhile filed grievances. 


Bank censured over firing 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council has approved a 
resolution of the Contra Costa 
County CLC which placed the 
Security National Bank on that 
body’s “do not patronize” list. 

The bank, headed by Fortney 
“Pete” Stark, has been accused 
by Office & Professional Em- 
ployees Local 29 of firing an em- 
p'oye for union activity. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has issued an unfair labor 
practices complaint against the 
bank, citing the firing and other 
obstructions to union organiza- 
tion, Local 29 Senior Representa- 
tive Joe Nedham disclosed. 

Stark, an active Democrat, 
promised to stand with working 
people in an unsuccessful camp- 
aign for State Senate from Con- 
tra Costa County. 

Jim Schoettler, a member cf 
the Diablo Valley Teachers Un- 
ion and recently elected vice pre- 
sident of the Federation of De- 
mocratic Clubs, wrote President 
Ernest Hartz Jr. of the Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Northern Calif- 
ornia that: 

“Although the election that 
raised me to vice president... 
was held in the Security National 
Bank building, now that I am an 
officer, I feel I must protest 
against any further Democratic 
meetings being held there since 
the bank is on the ‘We do not 


‘Anchors Aweigh 


to Mission Bay 
15 Cimes a day. 


Sometimes oftener. Like 
Friday when there are 18 
flights to San Diego, and 
Saturday when there are 16 
flights, and Sunday when 
there are 17 flights. All via 
PSA or Air California. And 


every one flies to San Diego 
from your side of the Bay. 
An hour closer to home. And 
to make it even more 
convenient, you can drive 
right up to the door of the 
Oakland International, drop 
off your luggage, and park 
across the street. So, when 


it’s anchors aweigh for 
Mission Bay, tell your travel 
agent to book you out of 
Oakland. Or call the Fly 
Oakland Girl, 562-4165, 

for information and reser- 
vations. She’s on your side. 


FLY OAKLAND 
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patronize’ list of the Central La- 
bor Council of which I am a 
member. 


“If you want a free meeting 
place, [ can get you a union 
hall.” 

Local 29 said that organizing 
was Stimulated last summer by 
lie detector tests ordered for em- 
ployes of the bank’s Oakland 
branch over a money shortage 
Also, said the union, bank em 
Ployes asked for union 


repre- 
sentation after being ordered 
to work longer hours deal- 


ing with the public, without pay 
increases. 


Settle or face 
strike vote, CWA 
tells Bell System 


Wednesday of this week was 
the deadline for Bell System to 
come up with an acceptable wage 
offer for 400,000 members of the 
Communications Workers of 
America or face a strike. 

Negotiations with Bell's West- 
ern Electric and with area tele- 
phone companies across the 
country, including Pacific Tete- 
Phone, continued under an ex- 
tension of contracts whose anni- 
versary date was April 30. A 
company offer has been rejected. 

CWA bargaining representa- 
tives said the union could justify 
a 25 per cent pay raise on the 
basis of productivity and cost of 
living. 

Bell’s offer was about 16 per 
cent, spread over three years 

Unless there is a satisfactory 
company proposal by the dead- 
line, CWA President Joseph A. 
Beirne said he was sure that the 
international executive board, 
meeting in New York Tuesday, 
would reject any substandard 
Bell offer and direct that a strike 
vote be taken. 


Southland Center 
strike averted 


The Southland Shopping Cen- 
ter in Hayward, which had 
pleaded heavy financial needs, 
raised its offer to members of 
Service Employees Local 18 after 
strike sanction had been granted 
by the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council. 

Settlement on a one-year con- 
tract boosting pay 25 cents per 
hour effective April 1, was 
reached with the aid of a Cen- 
tral Labor Council committee, 
averting a strike 


Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


Our craft, as well as every oth- 
er craft has ben changing over 
the years but it seems lately that 
the changing is getting more 
rapid. The people that work in 
shops must certainly be aware 
of this and the people on the 
construction site couldn’t help 
but know it. Some of the mater- 
jals we work with have changed 
but mostly, it has been the so- 
called “modern” way of doing 
things. 

If you think back over the 
years, you can begin to realize 
how much our craft has changed. 
For you brothers in the shops, 

’ there is the duct machine, the 
‘clip roll, the spiral pipe machine 
and many many more, and no 
one needs to go into detail to 
explain how all of these things 
cut down the man hours. For the 
people in the field, our work is 
being detailed out to the “Nth” 
degree, there is very little cutting 
or revamping anymore, no more 
threading rods for hangers, we 
also are using the guns that 
shoot the various pins, studs, 
ete. 

What we are really saying is 
that the jobs just don’t carry 
the men they used to. We go on 
jobs every day that used to carry 
at least 3 or 4 men, but today 
there are only 2 men and they 
do the whole job. A good com- 
parison is the two Kaiser Build- 
ings in downtown Oakland, the 
first one had more than double 
the men that the second one re- 
quired. 

Now if the jobs don’t require 
the men they used to, you can 
readily see how important it is 
that we get all of the work that 
belongs to us. We know that get- 
ting all of the work that belongs 
to us is almost an impossible 
task but your representatives 
over the years have always been 
striving for this. 

We need your help and we hate 
to keep reminding you al] the 
time but we see more and more 
of other crafts installing our 
work. When any member delivers 
sheet metal to his job or any 
ther job and he knows that we 
are not going to install it please 
let us know immediately. You 
personally may not want to in- 
stall it but there are many of 
your brother members out of 
work who would like very much 
te do so. 

From time to time we are going 
to give a few safety rules for 
everyone to read because they af- 
fect everyone. Some of these 
rules, you may think do not ap- 
ply to our trade but if you ana- 
tyze the rule you can readily see 
its application to our trade: 

11. Workers shall not handle 
or tamper with any electrical 
€guipment, machinery, or air or 
water lines in a manner not 
within the scope of their duties, 
unless they have received in- 
structions from their foreman. 

12. All injuries shall be reported 
promptly to an authorized rep- 
resentative of the employer, so 
that arrangements can be made 
fcr medical or first aid treat- 
ment. 

13. When lifting heavy objects, 
use the large muscles of the leg 
instead of the smaller muscles 
of the back. 

14. Shoes with thin or badly 
worn soles shall not be worn. 


15. Do not throw material, 
tools. or other objects from build- 
ings or structures until proper 

autions are taken to protect 


s from 
d. 

. Wash thoroughly after 
ndling injurious or poisonous 
tances, and follow all special 
jnstructions from authorized 
sources regarding this matter. 
Hands should be thoroughly 
cleaned just prior to eating, if 
they have been in contact with 
paint or similar substances. 

17. Hod carriers should avoid 
the use of extension ladders when 
carrying loads. Such ladders may 
provide adequate strength, but 


the falling object 


4 


the rung position and rope ar- 
rangement make such climbing 
difficult and hazardous for this 
trade. 


18. Arrange work so that you 
are able to face ladder and use 
both hands while climbing. 

19. Gasoline shall not be used 
for cleaning purposes. . 


20. No burning, welding, or 
other source of ignition shall be 
applied to any enclosed tank or 
vessel, even if there are some 
openings, until it has first been 
determined that no possibility of 
explosion exists, and authority 
for the work is obtained from the 
employer’s representative. 

21. Any damage to scaffolds, 
falsework, or ot her supporting 
structures must be repaired or 
reported promptly to the fore- 
man, 

Remember it’s your livelihood 
as well as everyone else on the 
job and if you are following safe 
practices you can also help re- 
mind others present to do so. 


On Friday, May 21, 1971, at 
1:30 p.m., the shop stewards will 
meet in Hall “H” at the labor 
temple. All stewards should have 
been notified by mail and this 
notice is just another reminder. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
If you cry “Forward” you must 
without fail make plain in what 
direction to go. Don’t you see 
that if, without doing so, you 
call out the word to both a monk 
and a revolutionary, the will go 
in directions precisely opposite! 
Chekhov. 

Members of the Tri State Death 
Benefit Fund, Death Assessment 
700 is now due and payable. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednes- 
day of each month, Labor Tem- 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, 
CA. 


Carpenters Credit Union 
BY PAUL HUDGINS 


Millmen § -and . Cabinetmakers 
Local 550 was one of the first to 
give enthusiastic endorsement 
and support to this Credit Un- 
ion, about 10 years ago when we 
were just struggling to get going. 
Many Local 550 members have 
been saving consistently here 
ever since, and we continue to 
have new members coming in 
regularly. 

Marine Carpenters 1149 gave 
us wholehearted backing about 
the same time, and Fruitvale 
Carpenters Local 1473 came in 
very soon after. Those Locals in- 
vested large amounts in ‘‘Certifi- 
cates” at a guaranteed monthly 
interest, and had a lot to do with 
the survival of this Credit Union 
in those early years. 


Millwrights Local 102 has pro- 
vided a lot of etra good mem- 
bers. Then we have members 
also from Floorlayers, Shinglers, 
and miscellaneous Locals. 

Hayward Carpenters Local 1622 
were not invited in at first be- 
cause we wanted to avoid taking 
members away from the Credit 
Union within that Local, “Car- 
penters Federal C.U.” which is 
limited to members of that one 
Local. More recently we have 
publicized the desirability of be- 
ing in more than one Credit 
Union, and we now have a really 
large block of members in 1622. 

We started as a “rank and file” 
movement within Local 36, with- 
out any official endorsement. We 
still have no official endorsement 
on the part of Local 36. 

Al Thoman was with us as one 
of the original incorporators, and 
he is still with us as Chairman of 
the Supervisory & Audit Com- 
mittee. He and Paul are the only 
ones still in office, from among 
the original 15. Assets are now 
over $1,600,000. 

After being limited to Alameda 
County for two years, we expand- 
ed to include all seven counties 
surrounding the Bay, and won 
complete support from all Locals 
(total of 40 Local Unions) with 
the sole exception of Valleyo Lo- 
cal 180. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Brother Al Thoman is attend- 
ing an important meeting of the 
National Association of Housing 
Officials at Los Angeles this 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Calif- 
ornia, with its large population, 
is in desperate need of housing 
of all kinds, especially in the low- 
cost area, houses that our work- 
ing people of all trades can af- 
ford to buy. We’ll look forward 
to hearing the latest scoop on the 
progress of housing when he re- 
turns. 

Contract negotiations are pro- 
ceeding, with meetings being 
held at least once a week. There 
are a lot of unconfirmed rumors 
about a strike in the wind. 

Don’t you believe it until you 
are called to special meetings to 
hear the reports of our negoti- 
ators and their recommenda- 
tions. You, the membership, will 
be the determiners of any strike 
action and only you, by means of 
a special vote, will authorize 
strike action, if necessary. Don’t 
be alarmed by unfounded rumors. 

Frankly, at this time, I would 
advise against running out to 
buy a new TV or other large 
items on time payments, just in 
case. 

Next week, Brothers Simms 
and Benonys will be working at 
the Sacramento Legislative Con- 
ference contacting our State Sen- 
ators and Assemblymen on behalf 
of pending legislation affecting 
all of our working people, espe- 
cially those in the building trades 
occupations. This conference will 
be in session Sunday through 
Wednesday of next week. 

READERS REWARD social se- 
curity numbers for this month 
are 470-07-8888, 549-64-0825, and 
547-07-9083. Call “Uncle Benny” 
if any of these numbers are yours 
so your prize can be mailed to 
you. 

Lill GeeGee says, ‘‘to find out 
what a poor loser you are, just 
start dieting.” 

FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1971 is THE 
DAY! It’s election day at YOUR 
union hall. Polls will be open 
from 12 noon to 8 p.m. only. Be 
sure to come in to cast YOUR 
vote for the officers and dele- 
gates of your choice who will be 
your representatives for the next 
two years. 

See you, Brother, at the next 
union meeting, Thursday even- 
ing! 


Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


President Trimble and myself 
have just returned from attend- 
ance at the International Con- 
vention of the Union. I must say 
it feels good to leave the tropical 
sun and return to the more nor- 
mal temperatures of the Bay 
Area. We will give a report on 
the convention at the next regu- 
lar meeting to be held on 
Wednesday, June 2nd, at the Del 
Webb Towne House in San Fran- 
cisco. Among other matters, we 
will report on some slight im- 
provements in the Pension Plan 
which will be of interest to some 
of our members. It is my hope 
that we will have a better turn- 


a= 


out of our members to this meet- 
ing than we had to the last one. 

I was happy to get the infor- 
mation when I got back that at 
least for the time being, the As- 
sembly Health Committee has 
help up action on AB 1092 with 
which we have been so con- 
cerned. It’s not clear yet whether 
it might come up later in this 
session or whether it is held over 
to next year’s session of the state 
legislature. We will keep our eyes 
on it though and if need be will 
call on you for further action. 

For the benefit of the dental 
assistants and office personnel 
covered by our contract, I would 
like to inform you that we are 
planning on a meeting in June 
to begin to go over our contract 
proposals for the coming nego- 
tiations. This meeting would be 
limited to this group. We are 
thinking of a weekend meeting 
— possibly on a Sunday after- 
noon to make it easy for the 
members from outlying areas to 
get there. Would like any com- 
ments from you on this. We will 
inform you of the exact date 
later. 


Local 1290 B.A. Notes 
BY TONY CAPPELLO 


Due to the length of the con- 
tract talk in this week’s column, 
I']] just remind everyone that to 
to get your Holiday and Vacation 
check we must have a card on 
file so if you have not yet filled 
out a card, do it now so you can 
receive your check during the 
first week of June. 

UNION SECURITY 

A. To remain employed by a 
shop who signed a contract, a 
member must remain a member 
and carry a current working 
card. 

If a new shop Signs a contract, 
all of the floor covering employ- 
ees must within seven days join 
the union. 

B. If the shop hires a man off 
the street, after a contract has 
been signed, the man must be- 
come a union member within 
seven days and remain a mem- 
ber in good standing. 

C. If a man is hired into a shop 
off the street, and the Brother- 
hood for one reason or another 
doesn’t wish to accept him into 
the union as a member, for a 
short period of time he may work 
and pay just the monthly charge 
to help maintain the union hir- 
ing hall. 

SECTION IV 
TRADE PRACTICE 

A. If an employer subcontracts 
any of his work to another sub- 
contractor, he will also work un- 
der the union contract conditions. 

B. No working employer shall 
work as an employee for another 
employer. If a shop loans a man 
to another shop, it must be re- 
ported to the union office. 

C. All employers must carry by 
law Workman’s Compensation 
Insurance on all employees cov- 
ered by the current contract and 
tell the union the carrier, as well 
as the State Contractor’s license 
classification and number. 

D. Work shall be by the day 
and never on a piece work basis 
on a separate deal between em- 
ployer and employee. 

E. When a complaint of inferior 
workmanship is made to the un- 
ion, the Secretary of F.C.J.C. 
shall be notifed within 30 days 


Letterpress and Offset 
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of the completion of the job s« 
that the job can be inspected tyr 
the committee which is made up 
from an equal number of both 
Labor and Management. If the 
parties cannot agree upon the 
nature of the complaint, an im- 
partial person shall be called 
upon to make a decision which 
will be binding upon both par- 
ties. 

F. This section states what 
items the employer will furnish 
for the mechanic and that the 
employee will have a complete 
set of tools as set forth in ap 
pendix C of the Contract. 

G. All union members shall 
have the right to respect any le- 
gal picket line and the union 
shall retain the right to with- 
draw employees subject to this 
agreement. 

H. The employer agrees that 
he will not contract to perform 
a job if there are non-union 
workers on the construction site. 

I. The employer agrees that he 
will let a business representative 
enter into his shop to see that 
the contract is being lived up to. 

J. No employee shall be re- 
quired to lift in excess of 150 
pounds without some sort of as- 
sistance. 

K. All employers must have a 
current California State Con- 
tractors License (C-61) in his 
possession as a condition to hire 
union employees as is required 
by the appropriate licensing 
agencies. 
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AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY JOHNNIE MARIE BUTLER 


eGR AGA ALGAAS IOGEAR AGI 

The May 15th march in Sacra- 
mento, sponsored by the CFT and 
other public employe unions, 
opens up the possibility of build- 
ing a massive and powerful 
movement among teachers, oth- 
er public employees, students, 
parents, community to roll back 
the attack on education and pub- 
lic employes by the Reagan ad- 
ministration. There were various 
speakers from various parts of 
the state. Reagan’s attack on ed- 
ucation and public employes has 
provoked anger and discontent 
across the state. ; 

Nixon has chosen to fight’ in- 
flation by creating unemploy- 
ment and cracking down on la- 
bor’s demand. By lowering Iabor 
costs, Nixon wants to convince 
business not to raise prices. Rea- 
gan’s policy is a continuation of 
this policy of divide and obscure. 
He appeals to the taxpayer by 
promising to cut the budget, 
thereby throwing public employ- 
es out of work. All the marchers 
in Sacto yesterday (‘Sat.’) have 
a demand. Massive demonstra- 
tion—a one day strike of all pub- 
lic employes against Reagan’s 
budget must be used to dramatize 
and publicize our demands. We, 
as working people, are the great 
majority and our support will 
grow until we have the strength 
to win our demands so we should 
have a STATEWIDE WORK 
STOPPAGE AGAINST THE BUD- 
GET. 

There were a good many 
marchers in Sacto yesterday and 
the weather was perfect for the 
occasion. Sorry, more of 371 
members didn’t turn out for the 
march. Next month will be the 
last membership meeting for the 
summer So won’t you please come 
out before vacation time? 
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AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


OOO eee ee eee meee 


While not as large numerically 
has its organizers had hoped, the 
May 15 March for Education was 
a start in the direction of labor 
unity in the face of an assault 
on the jobs of public employes 
and the public services available 
to the citizens of the state. 
Many of the speakers pointed out 
the connection between the at- 
tacks on students, the University 
and education and the similar 
attacks being made on tne state’s 
welfare program and such hu- 
man needs as are provided by the 
Medicare program. All of these 
attacks are aimed at making the 
most vulnerable of the state’s 
citizens pay for the tight situa- 
tion the American economy is 
in. The inflationary budget defe- 
cits created by the war in Viet- 
nam and military expenditures 
jin general are bankrupting the 
country since they produce no 
useful goods but are almost pure 
waste expenditure. 


Instead of cutting out that 
‘fat,’ Reagan, Nixon and the rest 
are cutting back on social] serv- 
ices and attempting, through the 
proposed wage control programs 
backed by leaders of both par- 
ties, to push wage levels down. 

The presence on the platform 
of a representative of the state 
AFL-CIO is a sign that though 
the labor movement moves slow- 
er than many of us might wish 
it does move. 

Two of the speakers were from 
AFSCME local 1695, Maxine Wol- 
pinsky and Eleanor Mobley. Sis- 
ter Wolpinsky emphasized the 
hypocrisy of Reagan who at- 
tacked underpaid clerical work- 
€1s (who start at $5000 a year 
at UC) as ‘bureaucratic over- 
head’ while raising his own sal- 
ary from $45,000 to $49.100 last 
year. 

She pointed out that underpaid 
women workers had sacrificed 
for years not going to accept 
cutbacks they were just begin- 
nig to fight for their just de- 
mands. Eleanor Mobley pointed 
out that UC as well as other 
employers depended especially 
on its ill-paid minority workers 
to provide as cheap services as 
jit did. She branded this practice 
as racist and pointed out that 
the University should be better- 
ing these workers’ conditions, not 
pushing them down even fur- 
ther. 

We hope this demonstration 
begins to make clear to Sacra- 
mento political leaders that state 
employees are no longer going 
to be the whipping boys they 
have been in the past. If the 
pcliticians didn’t get the message 
this time we may need more 
demonstrations with better labor 
representation and we may even- 
tually need a different kind of 
politician. 


lronworkers 378 
BY DICK ZAMPA 


The work picture has not 
changed in the last few months; 
it is still slow with most of the 
jcbs being of short duration, and 
the apprentices opportunities 
have been even fewer. I am sure 
if the Foreman on each job 
would look over his work situa- 
1ion with the apprentice in mind, 
he just mind find a spot for one 
or more of our apprentices. 


CARPENTER‘’S UNION 


ELECT 


WALTER T. SIMMS 


AFL-CIO council hits Nixon recession; urges job aid 


Labor took another compre- 
hensive look at President Nixon’s 
record at last week’s AFL-CIO 
executive council meeting in At- 
lanta and found again that its 
main point was an engineered 
recession leaving the economy in 
a state of stagnation. 


Among other salient conclus- 
ions of the meeting were: 


1. Full employment is the an- 
Swer to needs of displaced mili- 
tary industry workers and re- 
turning veterans but the Nixon 
administration “had no 
plans...” 

2. Nixon’s health care propos- 
al is really just a bail-out for the 
insurance companies without 
dealing with the real crisis of 
health care. 


3. Sweeping new trade, tax and 


We have received the new 
pamphlets on our Health and 
Welfare plan. They are available 
at the Union Hall. 

As you know, the wage portion 
of our contract will be up in 
August 1971. A referendum ballot 
will be used again for your ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a wage 
proposal. 

In order for each member to 
be eligible to vote in accordance 
with the referendum ballot pro- 
cedures, your July 1971 dues 
must be paid on or before July 
31, 1971. Remember now, this 
ballot will be sent to your last 
known address that the Local 
has for you; therefore, if you 
have changed addresses recently 
and have not notified the busi- 
ness office, please do so now. 

Following is a list of some of 
our sick or injured members: 
Brian Borjesson, Steve Bales, 
Harry Wandell, Ken Kesterson 
and Hank Meier. We were all 
saddened by the recent death of 
Clifford (Shorty) Gile. Our deep- 
est sympathy is extended to his 
family and friends. 

We will have completion cere- 
monies for our graduating ap- 
prentices on June 4, 1971, to be 
held at the Concord Inn in Con 
cord. 

As you know, May 31 is a holi- 
day. Therefore, the Friday night 
meeting of May 28 has been can- 
celled. I also would like to re- 
mind you that when you pay 
June dues ($10.25) you must also 
pay the June Convenetion Fund 
Assessment of ($3.75), making a 
total of $14.00 for the month of 
June. We cannot accept June 
dues without the convention as- 
sessment. 

To keep informed and get the 
right story, attend your Local 
Union meetings regularly. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


ALL MEMBERS TAKE NOTE: 
Under the terms of Federal Pub- 
lic Law 90-363, as of 1971, certain 
specified holidays are to be re- 
cognized on Mondays. 

Under the terms of our union 
agreement, Memorial Day is a 
holiday, and in accordance with 
the aforementioned Law, it is the 
last Monday in May. Therefore, 
Monday, May 3ist is Memorial 
Day. 

If it is your regular day off, 
you should either receive an ex- 
tra day’s pay, or an additional 
day off with pay. If you work on 
this holiday, you should be paid 
at overtime rates — this in ad- 
dition to your'‘regular holiday 


pay. 


LOCAL 36 ELECTION 


BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE 


CARPENTERS LOCAL 36 


JUNE 4, 1971 
12 NOON TO 8 P.M. 


investment programs are needed 
to curb the growing power of 
multi-national companies and 
their export of U.S. jobs to low- 
wage foreign countries. 


In its emphasis on the Nixon 
recession, the council warned 
against proposals to raise inter- 
est rates and adopt restrictive 
policies “which would increase 
unemployment to even more dis- 
astrous heights.” 

And it called aJso for an early 
congressional investigation of re- 
cent international speculation 
against the American dollar, “in- 
cluding the activities of Ameri- 
can-owned international com- 
panies and banks, and the profits 
they made from undercutting 
the nation’s currency.” 

The council wrote this “dismal 
record” of the economy: 


e Unemployment moved up to 
5,100,000 in April, up 1,200,000 in 
the past year and 2,400,000 from 
January 1969. 


e Areas of substantial unem- 
ployment increased from 6 in 
January 1969 to 52 today. 

e Unemployment rates for 
teenagers, Negroes, construction 
workers, veterans all moved up 
sharply. 

e Living costs for the first 
quarter of 1971 were 4.9 per cent 
above a year ago. 

e Buying power of rank-and- 
file workers is less than in 1969 
and even below 1965. 

e Industrial production is be- 
low levels of last summer and 
industry’s operating rate is 
down to 73 per cent of capacity. 

e Profits are up in the first 
quarter of the year; bank profits 
continue to skyrocket; dividend 
payments are increasing. 

Among measures urged to bring 
about full employment was re- 
lease by Nixon of the more than 
$12,000,000,000 in construction 
and other federal funds approv- 


ed by Congress but held up by 
the President. 

The council also called for Sen- 
ate passage of the accelerated 
public works bill as a move to- 
ward more jobs. 

Government should set up a 
cabinet level committee to coor- 
dinate economic programs in the 
transition from a war economy, 
the AFL-CIO body said. 

Theo council also asked pas- 
sage of an economic disaster bill 
to help communities with high 
unemployment. (Government 
figures showed 52 major com- 
munities with 6 to 12 per cent 
or higher unemployment and 687 
smaller areas with high jobless- 
ness in April). 

Education and training aid to 
veterans and _ displaced war 
workers also was asked. 


The council pointed out that 
the decline in defense expendi- 
tures since 1968 was an opportu- 
nity to use manpower and mate- 
rial resources to meet the need 
for public facilities and services. 
But, it noted: 

“This opportunity was lost be- 
cause the Administration had no 
plans for this contingency. The 
result has been widespread un- 
employment, a dislocated econ- 
omy and scores of badly de- 
pressed communities.” 

On the Nixon health program, 
the council noted that the ac- 
tual legislative bill containing 
the President’s program “does 
not match the liberal rhetoric 
of his health message.” 

The Nixon health program 
does not deal with the “massive 
crisis’ in health care he pro- 
claimed in 1969, the council said. 

The council pointed out that 
multinational firms and banks, 
usually U.S. based, “now have 
global operations which benefit 
from the policies of every coun- 
try but which are beyond the 


reach of present U.S, law or the 
laws of any single nation. 

“The policies of tnese US. 
based firms and banks are de- 
signed solely to profit the cor- 
porations and are made with dis- 
regard for the needs of the Unit- 
ed States, its economy and its 
people.” 

In the past decade investments 
of US. firms in their foreign 
subsidiaries have risen from $3,- 
900,000,000 to $13,200,000,000 and 
this year outlays are expected to 
be more than $15,000,000,000, it 
added. 

The council proposed: 

e New tax measures to halt the 
export of U.S. jobs, remove the 
incentive to establish production 
and assembly facilities abroad 
and curb expanded production 
abroad. 

e@ Regulation, supervision and 
curbing of the outflows of U.S. 
capital. Present controls on for- 
eign investment are loose, inade- 
quate and not related to trade 
and production. 

e Presidential authority te 
regulate, supervise and curb the 
export of technology via licens- 
ing and patent agreements. 

e International fair labor 
standards in trade agreements, 

e Quantitive restraints, with a 
base year of 1965-69, should be 
applied to products and parts 
imported into the U.S. 

e Truth in labelling to estab- 
lish the country of origin of com- 
ponents and parts as well as the 
final product. 

e Consumer protection so that 
all imports conform strictly to all 
laws designed to protect the 
safety and health of American 
consumers. 

e Federal standards for inter- 
national accounting by US. 
firms with foreign operations. 

e Modernization of existing 
anti-dumping and escape clauses 
in trade legislation. 


Haggerty retires, succeeded by Bonadio 


C. J. “Neil” Haggerty has re- 
tired as president of the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department 
after decades of service as a 
California and nationa] labor 
representative. 

He will be succeeded as presi- 
dent by Frank Bonadio, depart- 
ment secretary-treasurer and a 
general vice president of the 
Sheet Metal Workers. 

Haggerty came to the top 
building trades post in 1960 from 
his position as secretary-treas- 
urer of the California Labor Fed- 
eration, where he had been cred- 
ited with building unity in the 
merged state AFL-CIO. 

A union leader since 1928, he 
was the first person from organ- 
ized labor to serve as a Universi- 
ty of California regent. 

Bonadio, Haggerty’s successor, 
is a former ofticer of the Balti- 
more Building Trades Council 
and former internationa] repre- 
sentative of the Sheet Metal 
Workers. He was elected depart- 
ment secretary-treasurer in 1954. 


Haggerty joined the Lathers in 
Boston in 1915 and came to Ca- 
lifornia in 1921. 


In 1928 he was elected Lathers 
local union business agent and 
was elected an international vice 
president of the union in 1928. 


Bakeries settle 


Bakers Local 119 last week 
gained a $1.50 per hour pay and 
fringe benefit raise package in 
a three-year agreement with re- 
tail bakery employers and with- 
drew its strike sanction request 
against the Food Employers 
Council. 

The agreement with FEC, rep- 
resenting Safeway, Albertson’s 
and Piedmont Grocery chains, 
and with independent bakeries, 


; raises pay 62/2 cents per hour 


effective May 1 and 25 cents per 
hour in each of the second two 
years of the agreement. Fringe 
payments make up the remain- 
der of the package. 


404 SIUREIS 
Cc. J. HAGGERTY 
He was named Los Angeles 


Building Trades Council secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1933. 


In 1934 he was elected presi- 
dent of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the former:AFL 
state body. 

He was named the federation’'s 
executive officer as secretary- 
treasurer in 1943 and was elected 
to the same position in the merg- 
ed AFL-CIO California Labor 
Federation. : 


As top officer of the national 
AFL-CIO department, he repres- 
ented the 17 building trades in- 
ternational unions during four 
Presidential administrations. 

His retirement was accepted by 
the department council with 
praise for his “excellence and 
distinction” as department chief 

The executive council deferred 
for several weeks the choice of a 
secretary - treasurer to succeed 
Bonadio. 


Labor wins PUC rule fight 


Labor, consumer and conserva- 
tion groups this week had won 
their battle against proposed 
rules for Governor Reagan's Cal- 
ifornia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion which they charged would 
cut back the public’s right to be 
heard. 

All five PUC members signed a 


brief statement declaring that 
there was “no useful purpose” at 
present for adopting the rules 
1 th had been proposed by 


Cairman John P. Vukasin, Jr. 
The 


California Labor Federa- 
tion, Association of California 
Consumers and Sierra Club all 
had protested the rules as limit- 
ing the public’s access to e 
commission. 

Vukasin, Reagan's appointee 


as chairman, had proposed rules 
which would have: 

e Required all parties seeking 
to testify before the PUC to be 
represented by an attorney. 

e Lumped labor organizations, 
consumer groups and other into 
a special ‘limited party” cate- 
gory that would have barred 


them from cross-examining wit- 
nesses and utility company ex- 
ecutives. 

e Created a ‘substantial and 
special interest” test that would 
have further limited groups from 
appearing before the PUC. 

e Adopted other rule changes 
that would have limited discus- 
sion of many vital issues in rate 
Setting cases, 

To follow up the fight again 
} Labor Federation Sex 
tary . Henning called 
all AFL-CIO affiliates in Cali 
nia in January to write to 
protest the proposec 


Kasin to 
snanges, 

An@ on February 10, the State 
AFL-CIO Federation filed a mo- 
tion with the PUC calling for a 
series of public hearings to be 
held before any final action on 
the proposed rules was taken. 

The Federation described the 
proposed changes as “destruc- 
tive of democratic government” 
and said it had not seen any 
public notice of hearings on the 
proposed changes. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Election as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws will be June 
15, 1971. 

Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 
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IRON WORKERS 378 


To be eligible to vote on accept- 
ance or rejection of wage proposals 
in our forthcoming negotiations, 
members must have paid their July, 
1971 dues by no later than July 31, 
1971. The ballots will be mailed to 
the last address in the union’s files, 
so members should make sure to 
notify the union of any change of 
address, 

Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the moath at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 

TED E. AHL, 

Secretary 
vvyv 


GOVERNMENT ¢ .PLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda, 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local's 
meetings. 

The meeting of June 21, 1971 will 
be a SPECIAL CALLED MEET- 
ING for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers and delegates for the ensuing 
two-year term. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIs, 
Recording Secretary 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The Regular Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia, Oakland Unified School Em- 
ployees Local Union 257 will be held 
on Saturday, June 12, 1971, at 10:30 
a.m. in the Castlemont High School 
Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur Bivd., 
Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8:0 a.m. in Community Room, 


All Board Members please take 
note. 

Fraternally, 

HAROLD BENNER, 

Executive Secretary 
vVvyv 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next regular meeting of Car- 
pet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Work- 
ers Local 1290 will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 27, 1971, Hall C, 8 p.m., 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland. 
THERE WILL BE NOMINATION 
OF OFFICERS. Please attend. 

Election will be a SPECIAL CALL 
meeting on Wednesday, June 30, 
1971, Hall A, 8 p.m., 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
339. 

Fraternally, 
BOB SEIDEL, 
Recording Secretary 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Car- 
penters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 3 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
tetary’s Office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at lL p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

On Monday, May 17, 
postage rates become effective. 
First class letters will require 3 
cent stamps, Airmail stamps will 
cost Il cents and postcards will be 
6 cents. 

The Biennial election of officers 
and delegates will be held on Fri- 
day, June 4, 1971 from 12 noon to 
8 p.m. Please come out and vote. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


1971, new 
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HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


ELECTION for local union offices 
will be held SATURDAY, June 19, 
1971 at 1050 Mattox Road, Hayward, 
California. 

The polls for Election will be 
open from 7:00 a.m, to 5:00 p.m. 

No member shall be eligible to 
vote unless he has 12 consecutive 
months membership in Local 1622 
and in good standing at time of 
voting. 

Members holding Contractors li- 
cense are not eligible to vote. 


Regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month, A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Effective February 1, 1971, there 
is a $3 assessment for each notice 
of dues arrearages and shall be 
paid by the member to whom such 
notice was mailed. 

Effective April 1, 1971, there will 
be a $4 Service Charge on ALL 
checks which are returned to the 
office, which have not been honored 
by the Bank they were written on. 

Fraternally, 
KYLE MOON, 
Secording Secretary 


vVvy 
EAST BAY PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
The East Bay Progressive Club 


will hold its next regular monthly 
meeting in the lobby of the APU- 
MEC Hall, 3256 E. Mth at Fruit- 
vale, Oakland, May 23, 9:30 a.m. All 
members cf Oakland Typographi- 
eal Union 36 are welcome toe attend. 


Fraternally, 
CHRIS MARSDEN, 
Secretary 
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U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on June 12, 1971, in Room 155, 
at Kroeber Hall, The meeting will 
start at 2 p.m. and it will be pre- 
ceeded by the Executive Board 
meeting at L p.m. 

Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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DENTAL TECHNICIANS 99 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, June 2, 1971, 
8 p.m., at the Del Webb Towne 
House, 8th and Market Streets, in 
San Francisco. A report will be 
given on the International Union 
Convention and other important 
matters will be taken up. 

Fraternally, 
LEO TURNER, 
Business Representative 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


_ Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 192 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 

WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 

Secretary 
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BARBERS 134 


ncirsasreaceae senses ¢ UFWOC has new caravan destinations 


the Labor Temple, 
Street, Oakland. 

Nominations and election of three 
Delegates to the 1971 State Con- 
vention in San Diego on July 25, 
26, and 27th will be held at the May 
meeting. 

The Northern California Gold 
Cup Competition will take place 
at the Hyatt House Hotel, Burlin- 
game on Sunday, May 23, 1971. 

Shops will be closed the TUES- 
DAY AFTER MEMORIAL DAY. 
You may close the Saturday before 
and open the Tuesday after BY A 
SIGNED AMENDMENT TO 
YOUR WORKING AGREEMENT 
ONLY. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is stil! frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Union Local 550 will be held 
Friday, May 21 at 8 p.m. in Room 
208, at the Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, California. 

Nomination for officers, delegate 
and committeemen will take piace 
at this meeting, with election in 
June. 

If any members are out of work, 
please call the Office (phone 839- 
5656) and put your name on the 
out of work list. 

Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 
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BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, May 26, 1971 at 8 p.m. in 
Newark Square Barber Shop, 5600 
Thornton Avenue, Newark. 

Due to Memorial Day falling on 
Monday, May 31, 1971, all union 
shops will be closed TUESDAY, 
June 1, 1971. Enjoy your three-day 
weekend. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Seeretary-Treasurer 


2315 Valdez 


vVvy 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 
The next regular meeting of 


Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local Un- 
ion No. 444 will be held gn Wed- 
nesday, May 26, 1971 in Hall M, on 
the third tloor of the Labor Temple 
Building, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, California, at 8 p.m. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1, Regular order of business—to 
adjourn at 9 p.m. sharp. 

2. A special called meeting to 
take a secret ballot vote on the rec- 
ommendations set forth by the Ne- 
gotiating Committee regarding the 
allocation of the .85 cent increase, 
effective July 1, 1971. 

Please make an earnest effort to 
be present—union meetings are an 
important part of yeur union 
membership. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


The election of officers and Del- 
egates for the next term of office, 
July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1973, will be 
a SPECIAL CALLED on Thursday, 
June 3, 1971. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, Califernia. 

Fraternalfly, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


yv ¥ 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, 


Fraternally, 

BEN J. TUSI, 

Secretary 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood Hall, 
1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J, AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretarv 


With strikes underway in the 
San Jcaquin Valley and near 
the Mexican border, the Unit- 
ed Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee has split its month- 
ly Food Caravan to northern 
and southern destinations. 

Union farm workers’ friends 
living north of Delano should 
bring their food gifts to 2008 
East Front Street, Selma, UF- 
WOC Defense Fund Chairman 
Pete Velasco said, Instead of to 
Delano as previously. 

Selma, in Fresno County, is 
the scene of a peach orchard 


strike. Southern residents were 
asked to take their gifts to 314 
San Ysidro Boulevard, San Ysi- 
dro, to help lettuce strikers in 
the border area. # 

Velasco said caravaneers 
would be welcome any day. 

Next regularly scheduled ca- 
ravan is set for Saturday, May 
29, with assembly at 7 a.m, 2¢ 
568 Forty-seventh Street. Oak- 
land. Interested persons should 
telephone 655-3256 after 7 p.m. 
to let UFWOC know if they 
have car room for other riders 
or need a ride. 


from the EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Whatever you do, don't 


Last week, this newspaper re- 
ported a “tell us your secret, 
Governor” resolution of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council regarding out 
governor's escape from state in- 
come tax. 

This resolution — written by a 
genius, I'm sure — urgently re- 
quested Ronald to come clean on 
how he managed to avoid the 
April 15 blight of taxes which, to 
utilize his phrase. hurt. 

At this writing, the governor, 
whom I will NOT call Ragged 
Ronald no matter what the temp- 
tation, has not told us other tax- 
payers how to do it. 

Which makes the council reso- 
lution still pertinent. Since last 
week’s story necessarily wrapped 
the resolution in with other re- 
porting on the case, I'm afraid 
we didn’t do entire justice to it. 
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THEREFORE, I'm reproducing 
the whole text here. This, in ad- 
dition to supplying you with full 
details, benefits me. I shall now 
use the time it would have taken 
me to write a column to go down 


UC Librarians 
join statewide unit 


University Federation of Li- 
brarians Local 1795 has affiliated 
with the statewide Unitel Pro- 
fesscrs of California to seek add- 
ed strength. 

The United Professors are a 
college - level confederation of 
Amcrican Federation of Teachers 
local unions. Local 1795, a UC 


Berkeley AFT union, wants a 
genuine grievance apparatus 
with impartial arbitration to 


supplant the present manage- 
ment oriented “appeals proce- 
dure,” job security and collective 
bargaining, Charles Shain of the 
Librarians noted. 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretars 
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PAINTERS LOCAL 40 


A special meeting to be held May 
28, 1971, at 8 p.m., will be a special 
call for nominations of officers, 
delegates and business representa- 
tives, to serve a three year term. 

Fraternally, 
GENE SLATER, 
Business Representative 


Goodmans 


Jack London Square 
CATERING 


TO THE 


ENTIRE BAY AREA 
OR OUR OWN 


BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-3188 Oakland 


call him Ragged Ronald 


to the corner and have a beer. 

Here’s the Labor Counci!’s 
text. Written by a genius as I 
said: 

“WHEREAS, Governor Ronaid 
Reagan has pledged over the 
years to protect the taxpayer by 
Strict ‘cut, squeeze and trim’ 
economy in government, and 

“WHEREAS, his economy has 
included cutting back support for 
education, welfare for the un- 
fortunate and medical care for 
those unable to afford adequate 
health measures and he now pro- 
poses to economize by forcing the 
poor to pay for medical care, and 


“WHEREAS, he has cut back 
such important services as in- 
dustrial safety, conciliation and 
other state functions for the be- 
nefit of the working people, and 


“WHEREAS, it has been dis- 
closed that he, himself, is no 
longer a state income taxpayer 
but suffered such ‘reverses’ last 
year that he paid no state income 
tax and additionally has received 
rebates on his Federal income 
taxes, and 

“WHEREAS, it is Governor 
Reagan’s philosophy that taxes 
should hurt, 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved 
that the Central Labor Council 
of Alameda County request that 
the non-income taxpaying friend 
of the taxpayer in the Governor’s 
office disclose the nature of the 
reverses which have prevented 
him from paying income tax and, 
be it further resolved that he be 
asked to explain whether his re- 
verses are the result of his find- 
ing a tax shelter in one of the 
industries which his tax policies 
and other policies have long 
favored, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that we, who pay income taxes, 
request him to explain how any- 
one with $49.100 annual salary 
and free mansion rent, who has 
recently sold a parcel of land for 
several millions of dollars can be 
so ingenious as to suffer tinan- 
cial reverses sufficient to excuse 
him from the state income tax.” 


CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TELEPHONE 832-8100 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


——.~—.— 
BURNETTS 
NEW LUCKY’S 


2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
“For the Best in Italian Food” 
COCRTAIL LOUNGE 
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i SIMMONS | 
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LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS: 
3} WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS ? 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


? 
$ 306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
H PHONE: 451-0462 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 


FOUNDED APRIL 3, 1926... Only Official 
Publication of Central Labor Council — AFL-CIO 


and Building Trades Council of Alameda County 
AFL-CIO. 
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45th Year, Number 10 May 21, 1971 
JOHN M. ESHLEMAN, Editor 
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The Phoenix convictions 
are a danger signal 


If anyone doubts that the Nixon administration intends 
to stretch the criminal laws to punish organized labor, let him 
ponder this development: 


The federal Department of Justice prosecuted and a fed- 
eral jury convicted two labor representatives under the Hobbs 
Act, designed to curb Mafia-typed organized crime. 


They were accused of doing $10 worth of damage to laun- 
dry carried by a non-union firm's truck in Phoenix, Arizona— 
a crime which, if it took place, qualifies as malicious mischief. 


But the Nixon administration called it extortion, with a 


penalty that can be as much as 40 years in prison when sen- 
tence is pronounced next Monday. 


An AFL-CIO spokesman who observed the trial says that 
a conviction under the anti-racketeering Hobbs Act in a man- 
agement-labor dispute is unique. 


FBI testimony in the case further underscores the fact that 
Nixon’s Justice Department was out to convict labor people— 
and no one else. 


Five FBI agents trailed a car containing the two labor rep- 


resentatives and a third man in the investigation of the alleged 
crime. 


But, said the agents, they made no attempt to identify 
the third man—only the two union officers, who later went 
on trial. 


Other unionists have been indicted under the same law 
used to convict the Phoenix defendants, but the charges have 
been dismissed as too much even for the Nixon administra- 
tion to prosecute. One such dismissed charge was against a 
picket who threatened to punch a scab in the nose. 


But, if the Phoenix verdict stands, we look to see even 
such cases brought to trial. 


The Nixon approach to labor is not confined to trials in 
“right to work” Arizona. A special federal anti-crime grand 
jury in San Francisco has subpoenaed labor people only in 
months of activity. 


Nor is this Nixon approach confined to the Department 
of Justice. Before agreeing to a routine labor request to allow 
housing authorities to contribute directly to union fringe ben- 
efit funds, Housing and Urban Development officials, dwelt 
heavily on their fear of labor racketeering. 


Our suggestion: The Nixon administration can find serious 
anti-trust law violations by big monopoly industry to prosecute 
if it looks for them. 


They are violations which rob working people in form of 
higher prices and export of jobs to low-pay foreign subsidi- 
aries, 


Most illness is ‘catastrophic’ 


Senator Cranston, who has long been a good friend of 
working people, now indicates some second thoughts on the 
National Health Security Act. 


Cranston is an author of this badly needed bill. We can 
only conclude that his new feeling that the nation is not yet 
ready for it is a siqn of the heavy pressure which its enemies 
will mount against it. 

He says he is now interested in a “catastrophic illness” in- 
surance bill, supplementing Medicare and Medicaid. 


Any illness for which working people or their families must 
be hospitalized is catastrophic’ because the existing health 
care system is fantastically over-priced. Any prolonged illness 
can be a disaster, even with all available health plan service. 


The answer is not another supplement but a thorough over- 
hawl of the present ineffective system. 


National Health Security does just that by concentrating 
through the government all the fragmented health care spend- 
ino which now produces fraamented, over-nriced care. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A 10-hour day opposed 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


Following is a letier to Chair- 
man Mike Cullen of the Assembly 
Efficiency & Cost Control Com- 
mittee, which you might wish to 
reprint in whole or part: 


Dear Assemblyman Cullen: 


We ask you to withdraw your 
proposed legislation relating to 
an enforced four-day workweek 
for state employes and _ substi- 
tute therefore a bill that will al- 
low total freedom of collective 
bargaining between all employes 
:n government service at any lev- 
€] within the State of California 
and the agencies by which they 
are employed. 

Although we, as a union that 
pioneered shorter work-week and 
shorter work-day, are not basic- 
ally opposed to a reduction of 
that week from five to four days, 
we must firmly reject any pro- 
posal that would lenghten the 
work-day to more than eight 
hours. 

The International Typograph- 
ical Union has been in the labor 
field for some 119 years. Our 
gains, almost totally, have been 
made through negotiations with 
our employers and we have an 
ingrained feeling that this, rath- 
er than through law (restrictive 
or paternal) is the route to bet- 
ter wages, hours and working 
conditions for the working class. 

We are prone to look with sus- 
fFicion at boons and sops held 
forth by employers and legisla- 
tion. It is our bitter experience 
that, somewhere along the way, 
we are going to have to pay for 
everything we get. 

Here are a few highlights in 
Typographical Union history: 

1865 — Convention adopted its 
first resolution proposing the 
eight-hour day. Most craftsmen 
then were working 10, 11 or 12 
hours daily. Average age at death 
when printers worked the 12- 
hour day, was 28 years: under 
the 11-hour day it was 35 years, 
and under the 10-hour day it 
rose to 41 years. The average 
printer’s lifespan now is well 
above 65 years. 

1899 — The nine-hour, six-day 
week was established by contract 
with job shop employers after 
many months of collective barg- 
aining. 

1904 — The employers’ group, 
the United Typothetae of Ameri- 
ca, notified the ITU that it was 
“opposed to any reduction of the 
54-hour week and will resist any 
attempt on the part of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to 
reduce present hours of labor.” 

1906 — Members of the ITU in 
commercial shops across the U.S. 
struck for the eight-hour day — 
and won. 

1921 -- When commercial] em- 
ployers repudiated an interna- 
tional agreement to reduce the 


workweek to 44 hours, negotiated 
in 1919 and to become effective 
May 1, 1921, the ITU entered in- 
to the bloodiest strike of its his- 
tory. Ultimately the ITU won 
the half-day holiday on Satur- 
day that it sought. Here again 
it set a standard for labor that 
was enjoyed for many years by 
union and non-union worker 
alike. 


1928 — On the brink of the 
great depression the ITU en- 
couraged the five-day week, to 
be observed voluntarily by sub- 
ordinate unions then working 
six-day situations, in order to 
spread work among the member- 
ship on a more equitable basis. 

1933 — In referendum the ITU 
adopted the five-day week at no 
expense to the employer. Each 
person working a six-day situa- 
tion was required to give out one 
day’s work to any available com- 
petent member of the Union. 


1935 — Internationa) President 
Charles P. Howard: “A danger 
with which we are confronted is 
the belief on the part of workers 
that they can depend upon the 
government for protection rather 
than upon effective organiza- 
tion. Effective organization, with 
intelligent and honest collective 
bargaining, provides the basis 
for a logical and sound indust- 
rial policy.” 

We believe in the right of the 
worker to negotiate meaningful- 
ly with his employer — no matter 
who that employer may be. 

Paternalism in management 
has a sour taste and in govern- 
ment leads to excessive swings 
of the labor-management pen- 
dulum such as we have seen bet- 
ween 1932 and the present day. 

Paternalism is a euphemistic 
term for serfdom and peonage. 


In this day of demonstrations, 
civil strife, protest, destruction 
of property, both public and pri- 
vate, the calm voice of respons- 
ible labor leadership cannot be 
heard. We still adhere to the 
principles of our forebears and 
ask only that we be permitted to 
bargain, unfettered, and reap the 
rightful rewards of our ultimate 
agreements with our employers. 

From the foregoing it will be 
seen that to reinstitute a 10-hour 
day would be returning in time 
to 1865, so far as the ITU is con- 
cerned. To adopt such a work day 
by legislation amounts to patern- 
alism 

A four-day week, according to 
the story by Patrick Young of the 
National Observer, attached to 
your release of March 18, admits 
that “moonlighting” and holding 
of second jobs, some in compe- 
tition with primary employers, 
is a distinct possibility. 

Increased efficiency is held 
forth as an argument. If this be 
true, then the four-day week 
would not ave the effect of 
spreading work or creating jobs 


No-fault held solution to auto 


No-fault auto insurance is 
needed to hold down soaring 
premium costs and assure 
prompt compensation for injuries 
the AFL-CIO testified. 

The Nixon _ administration 
wants to leave the matter to 
state regulation. It is supporting 
a congressional resolution merely 
to urge states to experiment with 
new forms of auto insurance, in- 
cluding the no-fault concept. 

(A no-fault auto insurance bill 
by Democratic State Senator An- 
thony Beilensen of Beverly Hills 
was shelved temporarily last 
week by the California State 
Senate Judiciary Committee.) 

If it is left to the states, AFL- 
CIO Legislative Director Andrew 
J. Biemiller told a House subcom- 
ittee, it would be a “safe fore- 
cast that nothing would be done 
for many, many years—if ever.” 

“The crisis in auto insurance 
calls for action now,” he said. 

The AFL-CIO endorsed a bill 
by Representative John E. Moss 


tion sponsored by Philip A. Hart 
(D-Mich.) for a basic system of 
no fault auto insurance. 

Biemiller said the Moss bill 
would make insurance compul- 
scry for all motor vehicles and 
forbid insurers to refuse, cancel 
or fail to renew insurance — ex- 
cept for loss of operator’s license 
or failure to pay premiums.” 

All economic losses due to in- 
jury or death would be fully paid. 
Victims of “catastrophic harm” 
such as permanent disability and 
severe disfigurement could sue 
fer additional compensation. 

Biemiller said a 24-volume De- 
partment of Transportation stu- 
dy clearly demonstrates the need 
to change the present auto in- 
surance liability system that: 

@ Costs $1.07 to operate for 
every $1 paid out in net benefits 
to victims. 

@ Pays benefits to only 45 per 
cent of all fatally or seriously 
injured victims of auto accidents. 
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— both of which are vital con- 
siderations with our Union. 

We believe that you, with the 
assistance of respected and ex- 
perienced labor leaders through- 
out the State, can ultimately 
achieve a substitute bil] that wil] 
improve the lot of government 
employes and taxpayers alike, re- 
serving some right of selfdeterm- 
ination for those who wil] be 
Primarily affected. 

BYRON M. EDGETT, 
Oakland Typographical 
Union, Local] 36 


Vital bill at Sacramento 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

A bill of crucial importance to 
the state’s 2,500,000 women work- 
lyers will come before the As- 
sembly Labor Relations Commit- 
tee on Wednesday, May 26. AB 
1547 ‘Sieroty) extends the cov- 
erage of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission from women and 
minors to all workers, including 
men, thereby safeguarding pres- 
ent protections on wages, hours, 
and working conditions. 

Unless such legislation is pas- 
sed, women workers may Jose the 
present IWC protections of a 
minimum wage of $1.65 an hour, 
and some 50 different specifics 
of working conditions. 

These include the right to meal 
periods, ten-minute “coffee 
breaks” every four hours, proper 
washing facilities, toilet rooms, 
rest rooms, lighting, ventilation, 
etc. 

Some 17 states have already 
annulled similar protections if 
applicable to women only, as in 
conflict with federal anti-dis- 
crimination statutes. 

It took decades of struggle in 
California to obtain such pro- 
tective coverage for women and 
minors. 

Now, with an employer assavIt 
against labor and using the 
phony argument of “equal 
rights,” we face a terrible set- 
back to women workers if these 
protections should be nullified. 

We believe that the best form 
of equal rights and equal treat- 
ment demands that these pro- 
tections should be extended to 
men workers. Their health, safe- 
ty. and welfare should also be 
protected. We therefore urge that 
union members and organiza- 
tions write immediately to the 
chairman (David Roberti) and 
members of the Assembly Labor 
Relations Committee, calling for 
passage of AB 1547. The bell is 
tolling for all of us. 

ANNE DRAPER 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 

Since Mrs. Draper’s letter was 
written AB 1547 has been taken 
off the Assembly calendar. A 
similar but less sweeping bill, AB 
30, is on the Assembly floor. See 
legislation report on page 1. 

Editor 


insurance 


@ Compensates only one-third 
of actual economic losses of 
victims with the largest losses, 


while overpaying ‘those’ with 
small losses. 
@ Delays final payments to 


seriously injured victims an av- 
erage of 16 months. 

@ Contributes more than 200,- 
000 cases a year to the nation’s 
court load and absorbs more than 
17 per cent of the country’s total 
judicial resources. 

The Department of Transpor- 
tation report, Biemiller noted, 
concluded that “the existing sys- 
tem ill serves the accident victim. 
the insuring public and society. 

“It is inefficient, overly costly, 
incomplete and slow. It allocates 
benefits poorly, discourages re- 
habilitation and overburdens the 
courts.” 

In view of the documented 
need, Biemiller urged, Congress 
should act promptly and not 
buck the problem to the states 


A 
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| 3,000 march for education 


Continued from page 1 


body in the state and a long list 
of local unions. 


Marching with teachers and 
other public employes at the 
head of the seven - block long 
procession was Labor Federation 
President Albin J. Gruhn. 

President Raoul Teilheit of 
CFT got a laugh from the audi- 
ence when he read a letter from 
Reagan declining an invitaton to 
attend and declaring himself 
“proud that California is still in 
the lead in education.” 

Just how big that “lead” is 
was detailed by Teilheit who not- 
ed that California is 44th in 
school class size, with larger clas- 
ses than all but six states and 
23rd in its allocation of funds to 
education. 

“Quality education no longer 
is a reality in California,” said 
Senator Moscone, “because this 
administration has no commit- 
ment to education. It views stu- 
dents and teachers as political 
pawns, 

“What Reagan laughingly calls 
a budget is $100,000,000 less than 
what is needed just to maintain 
services of last year.” 

He promised the Legislature 
would raise education funds by 
closing tax loopholes “enjoyed 
not only by business but recently 
by a privileged individual,” but 
he warned that there must be 
public pressure to protect such 
action from the governor’s veto. 

Gruhn reiterated labor’s sup- 
port for Senator Mervyn Dymal- 
ly’s Senate Bill 324 to provide 
collective bargaining for teach- 
ers, Assemblyman Ken Meade’s 
measures against university and 
college tuition and for full pay- 
ment of educational costs by the 
state and Assemblyman John 


NEW 


Burton’s bill for collective bar- 
gaining for all public employes. 

“To meet such essential needs 
as education,” Gruhn said, “there 
must be tax reform to eliminate 
loopholes for the rich, easing the 
load on the homeowner.” 

Sacramento 
sembiyman Edwin L. Z’be:g de- 
clared: 

“There must be something 
wrong with a system providing 
oil companies a depletion allow- 
ance subsidy but not providing 
funds for public education.” 

Like Moscone, he promised 
progressive legislative action but 
stressed “the battle for educa- 
tion won’t be won until the peo 
ple tell the government it comes 
first.’ 


Warehousemen, 
Caterpillar in talks 


Negotiators for Teamster 
Warehousemen Local 853 and the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
plant in San Leandro met with 
a federal conciliator this week 
in an effort to settle a strike- 
threatening dispute. 

Major issues in negotiations to 
replace a contract whose anni- 
versary date was March 1, are 
wages and a seniority clause. Fif- 
ty-four Local members are af- 
fected. 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council this week voted 
strike support to Local 853 and 
Joint Council of Teamsters 7 
has approved strike sanction. 


UNION PAY CHECK PROTECTION 


ADD THIS UP! 


$125.00 Rent (Apartment) 
150.00 Food 
75.00 Car payment 
30.00 Gas and Oil 
15.00 Utilities 
20.00 Clothing 
27.00 Bank loan 
20.00 Medical 
20.00 _ Insurance 
$482.00 


Then it struck him! What would happen if he were sick or 
hurt and COULDN’T WORK? How long would he last? 15 
days, 30 days? His bills would go on, his INCOME 
WOULD STOP! Everything he owns or does is dependent 


on this income. 


Fortunately, he was eligible for UNION PAYCHECK 


PROTECTION. 


Now his APARTMENT, RENT, FOOD, CAR PAYMENT and 
other miscellaneous bills are paid, when he’s unable to 


work because of sickness 
YOURS? 


1. Pays at home out of hospital. 
2. Pays Double while in hospital. 


3. Pays over and above 


insurance. Also Partial disability. 
4. Waiver of Premiums while on strike. 


Take yourself off the danger spot! Why gamble? Serious 
illness can ruin the future for you, your family and your 


business. You can save thousands of dollars tomorrow by 
MAILING THIS COUPON TODAY! 


COUPON 


UNION LABOR DIVISION OF U.S.I.A. 
600 - 16th St., OAKLAND, CALIF. 94612 


Please furnish me with information about this special 
plan. | understand there is no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Age 


Local No. 


UNION SECURITY INSURANCE 


A UNION 

MEMBER'S 

MONTHLY 
BILLS 


WHAT ARE YOURS? 


or accident. HOW ABOUT 


state disability and union 


State 
Phone 
Shift 
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Democratic As- j 


THE 3,000 March for Education demonstrators gathered at State Capitol steps to hear a succession 
of speakers tell how Reagan-Nixon “economics” 


Teachers firing plan stymied 


The Oakland Federation of 
Teachers this week hailed rein- 
statement of 29 Oakland teach- 
ers, librarians and school nurses 
and set its sights on reversing 
the school administration’s plan 
for a cut of 150 teaching jobs by 
attrition. 

Superintendent of Schools 
Marcus Foster, who had recom- 
mended that the 29 not be re- 
hired next fall, told the board of 
education last week that he was 
withdrawing the recommenda- 
tion because he now could not 
justify the cut in school pro- 
grams it represented. 

OFT thought it had something 
to do with the decision. It had 
picketed two consecutive school 
board meetings to dramatize the 
case for the teachers. 

It had told both meetings that, 
if cuts had to be made. they 
should come out of $25,000,000 
in the budget for administrative 
and other non-classroom pur- 


poses. 

OFT will continue to meet with 
teachers and others in the com- 
munity who are interested in 
better education, to build oppo- 
sition to cuts in teaching funds, 
OFT Secretary George Stokes 
said. 

A schools. administration 
spokesman told reporters after 
the meeting that the decision to 
retain the 29 teachers repre- 
sented a “reallocation of priori- 
ties.” 

OFT will seek further “reallo- 
cation” to stymie the plan to re- 
duce the teaching staff by at- 
trition, which would result in 
big class size increases, harming 
education, Stokes said. 

Of the decision to rehire the 
29, he declared: 

“The drive of the Teachers Un- 
ion kept the affected employes 
together and their willingness 
to stand together forced the ad- 
ministration turnabout.” 


As usual. rail strike banned 


A railroad union was allowed 
to strike for two days this week 
before government did the usual 
and herded the workers back to 
the job. 

President Nixon asked for and 
Congress promptly passed a spe- 
cial law ordering the 13,000 strik- 
ing members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen to halt 
their strike until October 1. 

The union, which had exhaust- 
ed all strike-delaying procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act in 
many months of negotiations, 
was free to strike Monday 
against the nation’s railroads — 
and did. 

On Tuesday, Congress sent to 
Nixon the law making the union 


| no longer free to strike. It or- 


dered a 13.5 percent pay raise 
now and banned any further 
walkout until October 1, while 
there would be more negotia- 
tions. 

The union had asked 54 per 
cent, pleading special conditions 
of its trade and — like other rail 
unions — lengthy periods with- 
Out a raise. 

Rail unions which have gone 
along with Nixon’s emergency 
boards’ recommendations have 
got around 40 per cent. 


Legislative meet 


Alameda County unionists 
will talk about important leg- 
islation with the county’s state 
legislators at the Building 
Trades Council-Central Labor 
Council’s annual legislative 
breakfast at 8 a.m, next Tues- 
day, May 25 at the Woodlake 
Inn, 500 Leisure Lane, Sacra- 
mento. 

All county legislators are ex- 
pected to atiend the event, a 
feature of state labor’s legisla- 
tive conference, May 24-26. 
Tickets at $5 each are available 
from both lWwcal councils. 


Other unionists respected the 
Signalmen’s picket lines. Still 
unsettled are negotiations for the 
United Transportation Union, 
which with three other operating 
unions was forced off strike by 
a court order and legislation in 
December, and for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Sutter takes 
city council race 


Continued from page 1 


stressed Binn’s part in snarling 
the anti-poverty effort and his 
anti-ecology record. 

Measure A, the $51,000,000-plus 
bond issue to earthquake-proof 
Oakland schools, with Central 
Labor Council and Building 
Trades Council support, got 39,- 
002 yeses against 33,820 noes, 
failing of the required two- 
thirds. A State Supreme Court 
ruling that a simple majority can 
pass a bond issue is up for US. 
Supreme Court review. 

Measure 1, for a full-time 
mayor, lost by 38,157 noes to 33,- 
591 yeses. The Labor Council op- 
posed it because it left power in 
the hands of the city manager 
rather than establishing a truly 
strong mayor post. 

Measure 2, with labor support, 
was passed 35,129 to 32,983. It re- 
duces the city employe pension 
vesting period from 10 to five 
years. 

Labor-backed Measure 4, to set 
aside city funds to continue anti- 
poverty efforts after Governor 
Reagan’s veto of Oakland Eco- 
nomic Development Council, Inc., 
funds, lost by 45,914 to 24,740. 
The bailot argument against it 
had — admittedly by the argu- 
ment’s author — magnified the 
cost almost 10 times. 
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are wrecking education. 


Birges ordered to 
pay BIC $1,027 


Continued from page i 


The council cancelled its board 
meeting next Tuesday because 
it conflicts with county labor’s 
Sacramento legislative breakfast. 

The BTC this week also voted 
to approve payment of Project 
Upgrade trainees of starting rat- 
es of 60 per cent of journeyman 
wages, as result of failure by the 
Labor Department to agree to 
workable financing of the min- 
ority training program. 

Under former financing, work- 
men who were 50 per cent or 
more proficient were paid full 
journeyman rates, with federal 
reimbursement to employers, but 
the BTC-sponsored project no 
longer has been able to locate 59 
per cent proficient trainees. 

The BTC is seeking alternate 
financing to revitalize the prog- 
ram. 


State to study hike 
in minimum wage 


Working people’s pressure on 
the state Industrial Welfare 
Commission paid off last week 
when the commission voted to 
open all its 14 wage orders and 
study possible minimum wage 
coverage of household workers. 

The commission’s vote came 
after three public hearings in 
San Francisco, Fresno and Los 
Angeles, at which union repre- 
sentatives and members stressed 
inadequacy of the present $1.65 
per hour pay floor. 

The California Labor Feder- 
ation told the IWC that $1.65 was 
far too low when the minimum 
was established and living costs 
have risen 16 per cent since then. 

It urged reopening of wage 
orders for substantial increases 
in the pay minimum covering 
some 2,500,000 women and min- 
ors. 


Chemical Workers 
back in AFL-CIO 


The International Chemical 
Workers Union was readmitted 
to the AFL-CIO last week after 
19 months of non-affiliation. 

The 90,000-member union had 
been expelled in 1969 for its affi- 
liation with the Alliance for Lab- 
or Action, set up by the United 
Automobile Workers and Teams- 
ters. 

The AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil, meeting in Atlanta, unani- 
mously approved reaffiliation 

The Chemical Workers’ letter 
asking reaffiliation was accomp- 
anied by a letter of resignation 
from ALA. 

The late UAW President Walter 
Reuther had called ALA a vehicle 
for more vigorous action on basic 
issues than he said was forth- 
coming from the AFL-CIO. 
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